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Afraid to Go 
Home After College 


IKATITERINE WYLER 
in The Forum 
One day last summer I was sitting on 
a country club porch drinking lemonade 
with a boy who had just graduated from 
Harvard. 


“And what will you do now?” I in- 
quired. 
“T think’, he answered, “that Ill go 


back to Cambridge and study law.” 

“Taw!” I exclaimed. “Why, you’re not 
a bit interested in law.” 

The boy hesitated. “I know it’, he said. 
“But I think Ill go anyway. You see— 
I'm afraid to go home.” 

He felt that at Harvard he was a think- 
ing person—or at least that he was alive 
with potentialities. He knew that at home 
the psychology of old, familiar places 
and the pressure of lifelong intimacies 
killed all sparks. Because country club 
life, his father’s business, and marrying 
the socially correct girl appealed strongly 
to a part of him much older than his new 
self-consciousness, he feared lest he 
should follow the path of least resistence, 
cease fighting entirely, and sink into a 
pleasant lethargy. 

Many a college student has got off the 
train his first Christmas vacation 
crammed full of new emotions and new 
outlooks, eager to talk and compare and 
inform. He is promptly sat upon. He is 
ridiculed and misunderstood. By the time 
the eager young freshman has quarreled 
with his parents and been laughed at by 
his girl, he is likely to decide that, after 
all, vacation is just for two weeks and he 
might as well keep peace the short while 
he is at home. He expresses no further 
opinions; he revives all the dependent 


childish habits he had in high school. 
And his mother cheerfully tells her 
friends: “I was afraid Jimmy had got 


a lot of new-fangled notions, but he’s not 


changed a bit, thank Heaven.” 


All Life 
Is An Experiment 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLmMrs 
Former Justice United States Supreme Court 

Persecution for the expression of opin- 
ions seems to me perfectly logical. If you 
have no doubt of your premises or your 
power and want a certain result with all 
your heart you naturally express your 
wishes in law and sweep away all op- 
position. 

To allow opposition by speech seems 
to indicate that you think speech im- 
potent, aS when a man says he has 
squared the circle, or that you do not 
care wholebeartedly for the result, or 
that you doubt either your power or your 
premises, 

But when men have realized that time 
has upset many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe, even more than they be- 
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lieve the very foundations of their own 
conduct, that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas— 
that the best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out. 

That, at any rate, is the theory of our 
Constitution. It is an experiment, as al] 
life is an experiment. Every year if not 
every day we have to wager our salvation 
upon some prophecy based upon imperfect 
knowledge. . 

While that experiment is part of our 
system I think that we should be eter- 
nally vigilant against attempts to check 
the expression of opinions that we loathe 
and believe to be fraught with death, 
unless they so imminently threaten im- 
mediate interference with the lawful and 
pressing purposes of the law that an im- 
mediate check is required to save the 
country. 


Not Poverty, but 
Collapse of Work 


BERNARD FAY 
in The Figaro, Paris 

The condition of well-being that existed 
in the United States from 1880 to 1930 
exercised a moral, poetic influence that 
Hurope cannot understand. It transformed 
millions of miserable immigrants into 
proud, audacious, handsome people. Go to 
the American colleges and see what has 
become of the sons and grandsons of 
sordid immigrants and you will under- 
stand the spiritual value of the bathroom 
and the radio when these things are ac- 
companied by national enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately this national enthusiasm 
suddenly ceased in 1930. The pioneer 
spirit that used to stimulate the crowds, 
the condition of well-being that stabilized 
them and made them proud have disap- 
peared from the American scene and at 
the present time there remains only an 
incontestable spirit of conservation and 
resignation that is keeping the country 
in a state of peace but that is plunging 
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wide masses of people into profound 
gloom and that is not protecting them 
at all from bitterness. 

By a tragic contrast the humble. folk 
in the United States have simultaneously 
lost the products of their past labor and 
the means of finding remunerative, stimu- 
lating work. The most serious element 
in the American social crisis is not pov- 
erty as such, but the sudden collapse of 
the greatest element in American moral- 
ity, work. Deprived of the joy and exalta- 
tion of work, the average American is 
losing his relish for life. 


Man Is Soveretgn 
Over Religious Truth 


J. 2As CARY tA 
in “The Function of the Liberal Church” 


It is not easy to find in .the world’s 
literature a statement which with greater 
force and clarity states the fact that man 
and none other is the judge of the worth 
and truth of religion, than that which we 
find in the Magna Charta of Unitarian- 
ism, Channing’s Baltimore sermon of May 
5, 1819. The excellence which man is | 
ready to respect, whether on earth or in | 
heaven, is excellence as man understands 
it. The equity and goodness, the founda- 
tions of God’s throne, which he is willing 
to venerate, must answer to the notions 
of equity and goodness which are common 
among men. If they fail to do so, man 
will not venerate them. 

Surely liberal thinking has. found a 
place for man in the field of religious | 
thought not merely a place, but a supreme 
place. He is now the ultimate judge of 
what is true and right, of what should 
be worshiped and what rejected. 


I know full well, that according to 
Channing’s teachings truth emanated 


from God and came to us through the 
Scriptures, but it is man who judges the 
merit of the truth and who either accepts 
it or rejects it. 

“Tf revelation be at war with human 
reason”, Channing writes, “it subverts 
itself, for the great question of its 
truth is left by God to be decided at the 
bar of reason.” Now whether this takes 
place by God’s permission or without 
this permission matters very little for our 
present consideration, the fact remains 
the same, man judges and either accepts 
or rejects, in accordance with his own 
standards of truth. This gives man a 
peculiar dignity, it makes him sovereign 
in the field of truth, because the final 
decision lies with him. 

The question of religious truth is anal- 
ogous to that of truth in the field of poli- 
tics. No statement of political truth be- 
comes effective in this country until the 
people accept it, no matter what the 
source. Hence we call the people sovereign 
and not the source from which the polit- | 
ical teaching flows. ... 

The chief contribution of early liberal- 
ism to theological speculation was not + 
restatement of the doctrine concerning 
God, important though this was, it wasi|f 
its assertion of the autonomy of man, of 
the sovereignty of his judgment in the 
field of religious truth. 
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What Is the Gospel of Liberals? 


ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 


Professor Philosophy and Psychology 
Meadville Theological School 


The author admits difficulty in finding any one word that satisfactorily suggests the content of the thought 
and purpose of leaders in the cause, but gives three things, with clear exposition, to show 


, confess that I am one of them. 
|) There are at least two reasons for this 
| hesitancy on my part. In the first place 
it always makes me hark back to the so- 
' called simple ‘‘plan of salvation” of which: 
' I heard so much in my youthful days 
' and which symbolizes for me now So 
| much that is unpsychological and unreal 
' in the Calvinistic interpretation of reli- 
' gion. And in the second place it suggests 
' to me the idea of a “cure-all” or infallible 
' remedy for all the social and spiritual ills 
from which humanity is suffering. But 
| the day for “cure-alls” is past among 
sober, reflective people. Human life is far 
too complex now to be guided by a few 
simple intuitions or a naive world-view 
such as is implicit in the simple word, 
“sospel’. We need knowledge and method 
‘and expert experience and trained minds 
and active imaginations as well as warm 
and loving hearts if we are to solve the 
' intricate and perplexing problems of in- 
| dividual and social life that confront us 
| today. 
But I must add that the phrase, “phi- 
| losophy of life”, which is often substituted 
' for the word “gospel”, is not very satis- 
' factory either. It suggests well enough 
' the conscious planning and program-mak- 
_ ing and the impersonal reflection that are 
“necessary in our time, but it does not do 


GOOD many critical people are 
! . . 

| rather hesitant about using the 
| word “gospel” today and I must 
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| play a large part in the life of every 
he minister and church and ethical society. 
‘For some reason or other the word “phi- 
losophy” suggests to most people the cool 
aloof attitude of the mere spectator, and 
it is felt that the spectator-attitude is 
not enthusiastic or creative enough to be 
| of much value in such troubled and needy 
| times as ours. If we could only gain cur- 
rency in our moral and religious speech 
for such a phrase as “a poetry of life’ it 
might suit our emotional and spiritual 
need very well, but it is hard to make 
the word “poetry” stand for anything in 
_ the nature of conscious planning and defi- 
/ nite action, and any substitute for the 
word “gospel” must suggest that. 
5 In all probability we shall always have 
rouble in finding any one satisfactory 
vord or phrase to take the place of the 
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what this religion actually is 


old word “gospel” and suggest the content 
of our thought and purpose as moral and 
religious leaders, but we need not quarrel 
over words so long as we have some 
fairly general agreement as to what the 
main contents of our liberal “gospel” or 
“philosophy of life’ or “poetry of life” 
actually are. I shall use the old word 
“gospel” and try to answer the question: 
What is the liberal gospel? 


I 


First of all, it is hero-worship. We say 
that not only is the good the good of 
persons rather than some abstract entity 
let down, as it were, from the heavens, 
but also that good persons rather than 
good ideas or good institutions are the 
greatest good that history has to offer. 
Houses, clothing, factories, cities, rail- 
roads, money, science, knowledge—all the 
machinery of life—are instrumental, sec- 
ondary goods, but the primary goods are 
persons, all good men and women, but 
especially those prophets, poets, martyrs, 
unselfish statesmen, heroes of the common 
life, who have focused in their deeds and 
words and lives the best that human 
nature thus far has been able to achieve. 
We are hero-worshipers, not in the sense 
that our interest in the great men of 
history makes us indifferent to or scorn- 
ful of the lesser many, but in the sense 
that the great heroes give us glimpses 
of what is implicit in human nature and 
what it is our ambition to evoke in all 
men and women so far aS we can. In 
other words, we are interested in the 
heroic living and the heroic dead, not 
because they are or haye been supermen 
or successful exploiters or stern drill-ser- 
geants, but because they are or have been 
inspiring leaders, health-bringers, awaken- 
ers, reformers, joy-bringers,—pouring out 
upon the hearts and minds of men and 
women the same kind of vitalizing influ- 
ence that the sun pours out upon grass 
and bush and shrub and tree in the spring. 

And because we are hero-worshipers 
we are profoundly interested in the 
great moments and movements of man’s 
past life. We are keenly aware of the 
fact (often from our own experience ) 
that the dead hand of the past may rest 
too heavily upon us, but we also know 
that our roots are in the past and that 


thousands of men and women long dead 
have striven hard to achieve purposes 
very similar to those we have in mind 
and in hand. Hence we refuse to be merely 
contemporaneous. We know the risks that 
the sense of isolation because of advanced 
yiews may involve in the way of intel- 
lectual pride, moral self-righteousness and 
practical ineffectiveness. Rather we want 
to feel that we are not isolated or alone, 
that we are surrounded by a great cloud 
of witnesses, that we belong to a long 
line of men and women reaching back 
more than 2,500 years into Hgypt and 
India and Israel and Greece. We are 
heartened and energized by all the evi- 
dence that goes to show that human na- 
ture, instead of being the mass of selfish- 
ness and lasciviousness and moral helpless- 
ness that the old theologians and some 
modern psychologists have represented it 
as being, has been able, in the great 
moments of history, if not always, to pro- 
duce leaders of valor and insight and self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm and that, through 
the labors of these men and women, real 
gains have been made for the race. We 
recognize very heartily the need of the 
critical method that separates fact from 
fiction in the story of the mighty leaders; 
we want nothing but the historical truth 
concerning them, whether they be prophets 
and apostles, or religious founders like 
Buddha, Jesus and Mahomet, or presi- 
dents like Washington and Lincoln. We 
have some sympathy for that “debunk- 
ing’ process in which some modern 
biographers are so expert; but we must 
insist, in spite of this sympathy for crit- 
icism, that criticism after all is only in- 
strumental. Great as is the vogue of crit 
icism among us, its whole meaning is just 
to make possible imaginative insight into 
the spiritual forces that evoked and di- 
rected and shaped and inspired the per- 
sonalities about whom the _ legends 
gathered. No doubt we liberal people often 
feel isolated in the contemporary world 
because the momentary fads and fancies 
and thrills of the crowd or the current 
orthodoxies of religion and politics do 
not seem to us very significant, but we 
need not feel alone since we can reach 
our hands across the centuries and claim 
spiritual kinship with Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, with Ignaton and 
Socrates, with Jesus and Paul, and with 
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all the other heroes down through the 
ages who have labored for the moraliz- 
ing and spiritualizing of religion and life. 
In this sense liberals are profoundly and 
inevitably conservative. They want to 
carry with them into the future all that 
is significant and dynamic and universal 
in the past of all religions and of all cul- 
tures and make it a part of the spiritual 
heritage of each new generation. 
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In the second place, the liberal gospel 
or philosophy of life lines us up on the 
side of those who affirm and venture and 
take the positive, experimental, self com- 
mittal position on significant matters both 
practical and theoretical. That way, ad- 
mittedly, lie many dangers—the danger of 
wish-thinking, of self-deception, of advo- 
cating impossible utopias, of living in a 
realm of what the philosophers call pure 
thought, that is, disembodied ideas, of 
trying to feed with the romanticists, on 
“better bread than wheaten”. Yet the 
dangers of doubt, denial, non-committal 
timidity, imaginative torpor, spiritual 
cowardice are even greater. 

I am well aware that many people out- 
side the liberal ranks and some within 
those ranks do not think of liberals as 
people who affirm and venture and take 
the positive, experimental, self-committal 
position on great matters. In a recent life 
of Emerson by Van Wyck Brooks one 
frequently comes across the old phrase 
about “the pale negations of Boston Uni- 
tarianism”’. Whether that phrase ac- 
curately describes Boston Unitarianism 
or not I am not concerned either to prove 
or disprove, but I will say that if Boston 
Unitarians were cold, thin rationalists, 
they did not follow their first leaders 
Channing, Parker and Hmerson, or their 
later leaders Edward Everett Hale and 
Robert Collyer. Touch these men on al- 
most any significant matter you may 
choose—war and peace, slavery, poverty, 
internationalism, the rational nature of 
man, the possibilities of bettering life, the 
worship of the heroic element in history— 
and you find that every one of them was 
an affirmer rather than a doubter, a 
synthetic thinker rather than an analyst, 
a worker in the cause of humanity rather 
than a mere curious spectator on the 
benches, an exemplar of concrete, vivid, 
friendly, social living rather than of cold, 
correct, academic culture. Hven in a man 
like Charles W. Eliot, who was reputed in 
his day to be a cold, impersonal, iceberg 
_ sort of man, there beat, as his biographer 
Henry James has abundantly shown, a 
warm and tender nature that suffered 
deeply and sympathized sincerely. It may 
well be that people of the liberal faith 
have proved cold and critical in times of 
great emotional upheaval when the masses 
of the people were being agitated and 
wrought up to great paroxysms of feeling 
and repentance and resolve, but the rea- 
son often was that these liberals, far in 
advance of the social psychologists, were 
convinced that no permanent good was to 
be achieved by such emotional storm and 
stress and therefore deliberately avoided 
it. The liberal spirit, like the evangelical 
spirit, inevitably loses some of its warmth 
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and zeal when it is institutionalized, but 
what it means to be is to be seen in its 
great leaders, exponents and exemplars 
and they beyond a doubt were something 
other than mere spectators, critics, 
academic analysts, or destructive rational- 
ists. 

What those leaders were we must be 
today. The genius of any attitude to life 
that can call itself a liberal gospel or 
philosophy of life or poetry of life is not 
the genius of mere scholarship or cold 
abstract thought but the genius of ad- 
venture, of experimentation, of trusting 
to insights, of forward-looking and for- 
ward-reaching, of emergent evolution, or, 
in the old language of religion, of faith. 
There are a great many matters about 
the universe and life and man that we 
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Mettle is a bad thing in a blind horse. 
—Lewis Oliver Hartman. 


It is more entertaining to be deeply 
moved than it is to be logically convinced. 
—Aurelia H. Reinhardt. 


Poor stained glass windows have done 
more harm to true religion in America 
than all our atheists.—Hlwood Worcester. 


In the long run a man’s best companion 
is his own mind, and if that companion is 
a dull one he will always be lonely. 

—Alice Beal Parsons. 


True culture is more than an apprecia- 
tion of esthetics; it is the ability to ap- 
preciate the light and shade, the laughter 
and tears, the grave and gay, of life. 

—Hthel Mannin. 


Man is greater than he knows’ and his 
instincts are often more reliable than his 
intellect—George Pitt-Rivers. 

Our Ideal—This is the Church of the 
Deed; Love, the Religion; Work, the 
Worship; Humanity, the Congregation; 
the Golden Rule, the Creed. 

~ —W. Waldemar W. Argow. 


would like to be more sure about than 
we are now or are likely to be in the 
near future, but the liberal gospel or 
philosophy of life must not be content to 
postpone self-commitital and action until 
we know all about the field where the 
action is to take place. Reflection is a 
necessary element in life but for all that 
it is an instrumental, secondary thing, a 
preparation for a further push of the life 
principle. And what we must be most con- 
cerned about is planting ourselves in the 
heart of this vital push of life and feel- 
ing its pulsations in our own being. As 
James Ward has happily said: “Bvery 
forward step in the past history of the 
organic world might be formulated as an 
act of faith not warranted by aught 
within the ken of the savant at that point. 
There was little, for example, in all that 
the wisest fish could know to justify the 
belief that there was more scope for 
existence on the earth than in the water 
and that persistent attempts to live on 
land would issue in the transformation of 
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his swim bladder into lungs. And wher 
as yet there was not a bird to cleaye the 
air, there was surely little in all that| 
the most daring of saurian speculators} 
could surmise concerning that untroddeia) 
element to warrant any risk to his bones} 
to satisfy his longing to soar, although] 
when he did try, his forelegs were] 
changed to wings at length and his ding] 
prevision of a bird became incarnate inn} 
himself.” 

It is that forward urge of life that wa 
must strive to keep in touch with. Re+| 
flection, scholarship, the library, the 
laboratory are all great human achieve; 
ments, but life is not created there and 
where life is creative we must try to be 
The victories of the progressive inner 
life, of personal friendship, of social in- 
tegration are wrought out, as poems and 
prophecies are, in moments of imagina- 
tive and spiritual exaltation, in moments 
when we cannot wait for the slowe#} 
processes of the analytic reason bu 
gather ourselves together and courage+ 
ously affirm the worth of life and the} 
possibilities of social betterment and thé 
power of the human mind to penetrate 
progressively the secrets of the universe} 
In such moments we seem to know whaj 
Walt Whitman meant when he said: 


“My foothold is tenoned and mortis’d in 
granite, 

I laugh at what you call dissolution, 

And I know the amplitude of time.” 
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Finally, every gospel must have a sociai} 
aspect. We liberals are inevitably indii 
vidualists in the sense that we try t 
ground our conduct in our own personaj} 
wishing, thinking and willing, and refus# 
to be mere passive members of a crowal 
but we must not be individualists in { 
sense that would in any way make u 
indifferent to or aloof from the life off 
our kind. Indeed we must never forgell| 
that the greatest individual is the ma 
who takes up the greatest number of othe’! 
human lives into his own. The “I” cont] 
sciousness and the “we” consciousnes|} 
are correlative. Only in a social mediun 
can we become conscious of ourselves ang} 
only in a social medium can we stimulat}} [ 
and develop to the utmost our owl} 
powers. To turn our back on our humai 
kind is to destroy our only chance of 
self-realization. | 

Now it may be that because of o | 
critical habit of mind we are slow 
commit ourselves to any specific progra 
of human betterment but there is o 
word in our sociological vocabulary tha 
is coming, I trust, to have for us all 
magic sound, and that is the word ed 
operation. It is a less meaningful wor¢ 
no doubt, than the old word “brothe 
hood” but the task it sets before us | 
more easy of accomplishment. We call 
often cooperate with a person for certaif 
common purposes even though we canncf} 
yet feel towards him as a_ brother. | 
thousand and one little antipathies any | 
prejudices and misunderstandings maf 
shut us out from close spiritual rele 
tions with others but we find that whe! 

(Continued on page 397) | 
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to the new astronomy which turned 

their flat earth into a round ball, and 
made it a satellite of the sun instead of 
the center about which that luminary re- 
‘volved. Their unwillingness to accept this 
‘idea is commonly attributed to the ap- 
| parent degradation of their earthly dwell- 
‘ing from its high place as the center of 
} the universe. That explanation however 
/)may have been somewhat overworked. 


i [' took a long time for men to get used 


i human sight so that men could but feel 
) small and weak when they lifted their 


j/in space has made less difference perhaps 
i than is generally believed. 

But what the new astronomy undoubt- 
‘edly did at first was to shatter in the 
4 common mind its sense of security. The 


the world was round, said that it “stood 
}on rocks”. When asked what these stood 
jon she said, “other rocks”. Being further 
pressed about foundations she replied, ir- 
| ritably, “Why, you fool! there’s rocks all 
| the way down.” This probably represents 
well enough what men in old days thought 
about their “firm set earth’; and one can 
see that it was terribly upsetting to be 
asked to believe that the world was spin- 
| ning through space with no foundations 
j at all. Their sense of security was gone; 
‘and that is a very serious lack in any- 
body’s life. 

| The Priests and Levites in Jerusalem 
‘who plotted to have the Prophet of Galilee 
put to death, have been looked upon by 
the Christian world ever since as having 
been very wicked men. Probably it would 
‘be nearer the truth to say that they were 
‘badly scared men. They could not well 
‘make out what the new Prophet meant, 
|} but they suspected him of being a very 
‘dangerous character. They felt the foun- 
‘dations of their social and religious sys- 
‘tems beginning to quake under their feet. 
/The root of their rancor no doubt was 
fear. He himself must have recognized 
‘this when he said “They know not what 
‘they do.” They wanted security, and they 
‘could not feel secure until his lips were 
‘sealed. 

In our own time one of the great powers 
of Burope is holding back the dawn of a 
‘new and better day, being under the spell 
‘of the same fancied necessity. France will 
not do this, and cannot do that, unless 
the outside world will come to her relief 
and promise her security. No one consider- 
ing the past can wonder that she makes 
‘this demand, which is with her no whim 
“or pretence. But all the same, in the nature 
‘of the case no one can give her what she 
wants; and probably the world must wait 
‘or much disarmament till she can in 
ome measure recover from her scare. 
Some people do continue to live compla- 
cently enough rather close to the brink 
a dangerous voleano; but most of us 
not find life very well worth living 
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Towards Standards of Reason 
HOWARD N. BROWN 


with possible or probable eruptions quite 
So near at hand. 

Much of our idealism in these later days 
seems to have caught the prevailing panic. 
The world appears to it to be standing 
on the edge of a yawning precipice, and 
it is a mere toss-up whether or not it 
tumbles over. Civilization we are told, is 
trembling in the balance. It has come to 
a parting of the ways where it is groping 
for a path; the road it is quite likely to 
take being that which led to the “de- 
cline and fall” of the Roman Hmpire. 
Such prognostications do not tend to re- 
assure the common mind, which is al- 
ready given to hoarding its treasure (like 
the man with one talent in the parable), 
too frightened to bring it forth and put it 
to the world’s use. If civilization be going 
down hill it might be as well not to raise 
too loud a ery of alarm about it, less its 
progress downward be converted into a 
stampede. ; 

But where shall security be found; 
enough of it at least so that we can face 
life’s risks without falling into a paraly- 
sis of fear? Absolute security in all situa- 
tions is of course, as it ought to be be- 
yond our reach. Life without any spice 
of adventure in it would be a very dull 
affair; and adventure means more or less 
of hardship and danger. Mankind, we are 
told, is saved by hope; and hope is ex- 
pectation somewhat clouded by uncer- 
tainty. But also hope may be soon killed 
by too much uncertainty. Human nature 
wants and needs something more than a 
gambler’s chance of fulfilling its desires. 

Well, the people who were once so much 
alarmed about the new astronomy furnish 
an instructive example. They saw a dire- 


What All Will Preach 


ARTHUR L, AGNEW 
of Belfast, Ireland, in a radio address, 
June 5, 1932, the Unitarian Hour, 
Boston, Mass. 


I would urge on those of you who are 
listening, who have possibly dropped away 
from all church connection because you 
think the churches out of date, to make 
inquiries concerning the Unitarian 
churches. You will be astonished to find 
that there exists not only in America but 
throughout the world a group of people 
who have felt exactly as you have felt 
but who have not stopped there in idle 
criticism of religion. They have sought 
out the good in it and preserved it and 
they have added values of which you have 
never heard. They are thinking and 
preaching today what all churches will 
preach in a distant tomorrow. They are 
in the forefront of religious thought and 
their appeal is to those who have the 
courage to go ahead of their fellow-men. 
Those who belong to them are proud of 
them and should you join them you will 
share that pride. 
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ful picture of what must be happening ou 
the under side of a supposedly round 
earth; people clinging desperately to trees 
to avoid falling off into the void; animals 
herding on the roofs of caves, if they 
could find any, till the bottom should come 
once more on top. Only by slow degrees 
did their imagination adjust itself to the 
fact that the world had no upper or under 
side, and that the laws of nature gave 
them as much security on a revolving 
sphere as any they thought they had on 
their flat expanse of stationary ground. 

We mortals are apt to make ridiculous 
use of our imagination; indeed, we often 
appear to do this with set purpose for the 
sake of a greater emotional thrill. Plainly 
that faculty is given us to be put to con- 
structive uses. So employed it is a great 
and wonderful addition to our mental en- 
dowment. But men are much given to 
using it to conjure up the most dreadful 
things they can conceive of as most likely 
to happen in days to come; and they call 
this common sense. In this the learned 
are often as foolish as the ignorant; per- 
haps even more so. For many of them 
deliberately refuse to allow imagination 
to paint for them any hopeful picture of 
the future, and pride themselves on their 
superiority in ridding themselves of all 
“fanciful conjecture’. It is curious how 
far into mature life the temper of the 
small boy can be projected, when he has 
found out that there is no Santa Claus 
and struts pompously among his fellows 
in the light of that great discovery. 

Now the tendency to imagine and be- 
lieve dark things of the future makes our 
human world extremely susceptible to 
every kind of panic. It has little sense of 
security, because on the whole the evils 
of life seem to it more real than the good. 
Whole nations sometimes get into a 
chronic state of fear, and half destroy 
themselves in frantic efforts to escape an 
imaginary fate. There is security enough 
in the natural laws of existence, for all 
practical purposes, if people would “ac- 
cept the universe” as it is, and make the 
best of it. 

What the world needs rather more than 
anything else is a reasonable faith; one 
which shows it a future worth striving 
and waiting for, and which the great 
powers of being will help it to attain. Any 
sane and sober imagination can construct 
such a faith without too great difficulty, 
basing its ideal creations on known and 
measured grounds. Such a faith already 
exists in various forms; though it may be 
a long and laborious task to get it widely 
accepted by the common mind. 

One obstacle to overcome is the notion 
that this faith, to be worthy of acceptance, 
must be perfectly and infallibly true. 
There is a great propaganda to this effect 
coming from certain institutional sources, 
proclaiming that anything less than in- 
fallible faith is a mere deceptive mirage. 
One cannot quite acquit this propagan- 
dism of deliberate playing upon men’s 
fears; which is one of the meanest forms 
of selfishness. As a matter of fact faith 
must needs be a strong balance of prob- 
abilities, and it does not in the least 
matter if it is in some respects mistaken. 
It is far more likely to come short of the 
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Young Man’s Religion 


; YOUNG MAN writes an article on “What 
A College Did to My Religion” in The Atlantic 

Month ly for June. It seems to us a good ex- 
ample of how confused even a choice young college 
man can be about what religion is. He grew up a 
Presbyterian expecting to become a minister in that 
theology. As a student at Harvard College he was 
exposed to thoughts other than the sixteenth 
century meditations of John Calvin. He got into an 
awful mental snarl, and the result was that he de- 
cided to believe just about nothing at all. 

Here is a curious study for the psychologist. It 
does not seem on the face of it a difficult thing for 
us to understand. The young man identified “reli- 
gion with a set of adamantine doctrines that were 
ingrained in his youthful mind. When he faced, 
with his logical and reasoning faculties, new truths 
and theories, as an honest man he was persuaded 
by them, and so the earlier beliefs cracked one after 
another and left him in a spiritual collapse. That 
was most unfortunate; but for him to say that be- 
cause he left his adolescent teachings in ruins he 


must needs lose his religion, is a pathetic admis- 


sion of ignorance of the priority and permanence of 
religion and of failure to construct a new house of 
beliefs while the old one was falling down. 

Tens of thousands of young men AG women come 
to college like this young man with the same ortho- 
dox background, with the same notion that the 
ideas which they were taught by the pious drill- 
sergeants, their ministers, were religion itself in- 
stead of ‘being mere theories and guesses about 
religion. 

One of the duties some colleges perform for stu- 
dents is leading them over to. an enlightened re- 
ligion, with such interpretations of religion as fit 
in with the facts of learning and of lites For ex- 
ample, a doctrine of God is reckoned by this young 
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Acceptance for mailing 


man as the quintessenbia} of religion. Believe i]) 
God, or out goes all faith! That is what happeneq| 
to him. Such behavior is perfectly absurd. | 

In the first place, God is a mere word until you} 
describe what is meant by it. This young man says} 
when the idea of an omnipotent Deity was gone} 
everything was lost. But he ought to know “tha | 
even if there were no God at all, in the Presby} 
blessed] 


terian sense, there would still be every ; 
factor that makes for religion, intact ana inde} 
structible. 


to God are as present when one cannot accept the 
conventional notions of God, as they were before 
No facts are altered; only theories are changed} 
He ought to know, also, that every doctrine that 
was ever made about God, man made. The whol¢ 
thing is a human construction. 

There were a dozen deeply religious and wis« 
men in the Harvard faculty, apart from the theo} 
logical school, who could have helped this young} 
man out of his agonizing difficulty. He simply did 
not walk in the light. We have no sympathy what 


he does not understand either religion or himself] 
But we do feel deeply for his welfare, and we tel] 
him that unsatisfactory as his article is, his ow 

earnestness and his way of life are evidence enougl| 
ae us that he has not lost his religion. We want ‘td 
see him get his head straight on the meaning o 
religion. He can save himself. | 


A New Time? 
Ri’ ULSION AGAINST the horrors of gree 


of every kind is one of the best signs of thi} 

good health of the American ‘conscience. it 

is all coming down upon us with the tremendouff 
violence of an overwhelming avalanche that oul 
ways of getting and using money have been hideo { 
and outrageous. We exaggerate not one whit i 
stating the thing so strongly. A loathing agains} 
material corruption increases among us, “aid thi 
is only the other and less important side of a dete | 
mination to be at least decent and human, and 
then, if we may have the strength and the longin 
to seek our brother’s well- being, and in all thing 
cooperate for happiness instead of continuing iif 
this bestial performance of acquisitiveness folf 
ourselves. 
We sometimes make our prayer our belief 
namely, that men in the world of business, and a 
of us are in some degree in that world, are good 
and ready for a new time, when the fret and th| 
fight and at last the futility of all this miserabllf 
world intent upon just so much pelf and upon si 
much more, will cease and we shall have enoug | 
for a simple living and enter into the calm of thos 
great possessions which we now miss altogetheal 
We do not know if there has ever been a tim] 
in history like that of which we have visions ; 
time when we can be our true selves for a seaso 
We do know that there has never been any othel 
kind of time in the churches. There we have hail 
our songs and our prayers, our lamentations} 
prophecies, and gospels, declaring without re 
mission and in abounding faith that these thing 
shall be. When? the worshipers have said to then 
Selves. Maybe the time is near. 
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Some Prohibition Comment 


ERHAPS PROHIBITION will be the great 

national issue in the presidential campaign. 

Neither of the chief parties, it is plain, cares to 
face up to the economic change that the people 
need. It may be that such statements as those of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., favoring repeal, and of 
John R. Mott favoring resubmission, that is, a 
popular vote on the question of alcoholic drink,— 
two very different things,—which stirred the pub- 
lic deeply last week, will start a movement that 
will divert us from our proper duty to the direly 
suffering people. 

We have already expressed our willingness to 
have a straight, non-partisan vote on the drink 
question. There is no doubt in our mind that the 
majority of people who believe in temperance be- 
lieve in abstinence, and that the present law would 
not be changed at all by the ballot. We believe there 
is no system of selling liquor in this country that 
would improve our condition; quite the contrary. 
In fact, it strikes us as an emotional blur on other- 
wise good minds when men expect a moral reforma- 
tion with the legalizing of beer, wines, whiskey, and 
gin. Why do they suppose that the people who are 
now thirstily aiding and abetting the illicit traffic, 
the multitude of patrons of bootleggers and the 
glorifiers and spirit-brothers of Al Capone and his 
ilk—for all who drink belong to this illustrious law- 
breaking category—will become transformed into 
virtuous citizens, and even get on the water-wagon 
when there is no more prohibition in the land? Do 
they believe in miracles? 

We are told that the number of drinkers is 
enormous, that their violations of the law are 
threatening the life of the Nation; and yet the anti- 
prohibitionists expect, with what seems to us some- 
thing like the intelligence of childishness, the ad- 
vent of a perfect order and all the moral warpings 
of drinkers corrected, once we have something like 
the saloon back again. 

At this last intimation there will be recoiling 
and resentment. No saloon, we hear. But call it what 
you will, the place where booze is sold is in its es- 
sential nature a saloon, for people who make a trail 
to such a place are drinkers and addicted to drink. 
The whole atmosphere of the place, whatever its 
outward governmental dignity, would be immoral, 
disreputable and degrading. 

We have never heard anyone say that drink is 
necessary, much less good; and yet we have all this 
sloshy talk about a millennium when it comes back 
again. The thing to do is to-vote, we agree, and 
meanwhile be not traitors against the land. 


Friends Stand Out 


THER DAYS had their hours of reflection. 
() Take the following from one who wrote it 


while he was carrying all of us on his 
heart :-—“And what a comfort it is to think of all 


the old, established things, particularly of the 


friendships which can never alter or fail. They 
are so deliciously familiar, so dear to the taste and 
habit of our hearts. As the pressure of life in- 


“ereases, as the rush and hurly-burly grow more 
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and more bewildering, old friends are not 
swallowed up and lost in the confusion: they stand 
out more distinct and lovely than ever; they are 
the solace of our souls. I think I should lose heart 
if it were not for them... .” That was Woodrow 
Wilson, in a letter to a friend, quoted in Ray 
Stannard Baker’s biography of the World Peace 
President. 


Wood of ines 


ATHERING FERNS in a wood of pines on 

a holiday is such a boon as takes one far 

away. The English poet, Elroy Flecker, 
knows better than we can say what we mean; in 
a land remote from his home he came on such a 
place, and wrote, 

“Tis ever sweet through pines to see the sky 

Mantling the deeper gold or darker blue. 

’Tis ever sweet to lie 

On the dark carpet of the needles brown, . . 

Half to forget the wandering and the pain, 

Half to remember the days that have gone by, 

And dream and dream that I am home again.” 


Seven Colored Boys 


RIMINAL LAW, which our Chief Justice 
Taft said was deplorably administered by the 
courts of the land, has come to a decent and 

gratifying expression in the decision by the United 
States Supreme Court to review the notorious 
Scottsboro case. Seven colored boys have been 
sentenced to death in Alabama, the youngest six- 
teen, the oldest twenty, for alleged rape on two 
white girls of questionable character. It was the 
manner in which the trial was conducted that 
aroused high-minded and reputable citizens to go 
to the'scene. 

As was inevitable, certain communists, so-called, 
and other “rebels” against society, put in their ap- 
pearance, confusing the public about the merits of 
the case. Fortunately a lawyer of real eminence and 
probity, Walter Pollak, who was on the staff of the 
Wickersham Commission, became interested in the 
abstract question of justice as much as in the hap- 
less boys, and his efforts are now rewarded in the 
action of the Supreme Court. 

It is worth noting that though the Supreme Court 
of Alabama voted confirmation of the lower court 
in the conviction of the boys, Chief Justice Ander- 
son gave a dissenting opinion in which he said 
that they “did not get the fair and impartial trial 
that is required and contemplated in the bill of 
rights”. 

Our trusted and able colleague, Hubert C. 
Herring, eminent Congregationalist leader, is in- 
terested in seeing that an effective appeal for a fair 
trial is made, and we commend his invitation to 
those who would see justice done to send a contribu- 
tion payable to Walter Pollak, addressed to Mr. 
Herring, 112 East 19th Street, New York. Con- 
tributors will not be aiding an effort to free the 
boys from the consequences of their guilt—if they 
are guilty; they will simply be helping to secure a 
fair trial for “seven of the least responsible mem- 
bers of the least privileged group of our fellow 
citizens”. 
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A Candidate Speaks 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


As I Sep Iv. By Norman Thomas. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


The Socialist candidate for President 
discusses fully, frankly, and intelligently 
the issues before the American people at 
the present time in a series of essays 
which are of the utmost importance. 

Mr. Thomas tells us the book was 
written for two purposes—to supplement 
his previous book, America’s Way Out, 
and to correct certain misapprehensions 
of readers of that book. The criticisms 
were in the main from non-Socialist writ- 
ers who felt that his position was not 
“wild” enough to be truly Socialistic. 
Many people in America think that So- 
cialists should always “shriek”. The 
second group of critics were Socialists 
who objected to Thomas’s dilution of 
what they considered ‘the Gospel accord- 
ing to Marx”. 

Mr. Thomas’s appeal is to men and 
women who wish to see change but not 
necessarily through a class war. His ob- 
jection in the recent Milwaukee Conven- 
tion of the Socialist Party to confiscation 
is an illustration of his own devotion to 
this ideal. 

Despite his desire for peace, industrial 
and international, in the chapter dealing 
with “The Next Decade’, an attempt to 
forecast what may happen, Mr. Thomas 
is not optimistic. His own contention. is 
that unless we change our leadership, 
America is rapidly drifting toward a dic- 
tatorship which, if it comes, will only be 
shaken off through disorder and trouble. 
This is not what Mr. Thomas wishes but 
what he fears. 

In common with most Socialists, Mr. 
Thomas is an internationalist. His con- 
tention is that the competitive nationalist 
economic system is a basic cause of war. 
This system is particularly strong in the 
United States and Japan. He urges the 
necessity of international economic pres- 
sure. He has hope in the Disarmament 
Conference, especially if America will 
come to see the light in regard to debts 
and reparations. 

Of the type of economic planning which 
we hear so much about today, Mr. Thomas 
is not hopeful. His reason is that eco- 
nomic planning and private profit are at 
opposite poles. We cannot have a success- 
ful economic plan without doing away 
with the profit motive. 

In the chapter, “Liberty’s Hard Road”, 
Thomas gives a critique of Russian Com- 
munism. He still holds a fundamental 
belief in liberty although he recognizes, 
as most of us must today, the difficulties 
in the liberal position. It is especially in- 
teresting to have a representative of a 
party which attempts a rigorous regula- 
tion of its individual membership and 
places much emphasis on governmental 
control, state that “without liberty there 
will be no saving antidote to the corrup- 


tion and dry rot which rigorous conform- 
ity, even to the noblest ends, has always 
entailed”. Whether true or not, there is 
a distinct feeling abroad that the Socialist 
Party insists on absolute loyalty to the 
party by its members. How does that 
insistence go along with Mr. Thomas’s 
devotion to abstract liberty? 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
for many of the readers of THE REGISTER 
are on the church and the “Faith of My 
Fathers”. The author is pessimistic about 
both Protestantism and Catholicism. The 
following sentences dealing with human- 
ism in the Protestant churches are inter- 
esting to those concerned with theological 
differences : 

“The problem will not be solved by the 
eurrent humanistic version of Protestant 
Christianity—which to tell the truth has 
not been particularly useful in any social 
struggle of which I have knowledge. I 
doubt whether humanism is a valid reli- 
gion. It is scarcely a valid development 
from Christianity. The main concern of 
Christianity has been, is now and must be 
with the question of God: does He exist, 
what is His nature and what His relation 
to men. If modern Christianity has any 
unique and significant contribution to the 
social order it is to establish the truth 
of its conception of God as love. That is 
a problem both of philosophy and of life. 
Atheism or agnosticism springs at least 
as much from observation of human con- 
duct, including the conduct of Christians, 
as from contemplation of the universe 
that astronomy, physics, chemistry and 
biology give us. Christianity has no eco- 
nomics or political service for our guid- 
ance; it has certain great ethical prin- 
ciples perhaps more explicitly and clearly 
stated and exemplified in the Jesus of the 
Gospels than in other religions. But if we 
can tell anything at all about the mind 
of Jesus it is clear that for him these 
ethical principles were derived simply 
and directly from his sense of God. What- 
ever one may think of the learned discus- 
sions of the ‘apocalyptic hope’ and the 
‘interim ethic’ in the teachings of Jesus, 
it seems to me clear that his way of life, 
his exhortations to forgiveness, to mercy, 
to brotherhood, in short to an unworldly 
perfection, were based on his belief in One 
who forgives us as we forgive others, 
whose mercy is everlasting, whose Father- 
hood is the ground of human brotherhood 
and who is Himself perfection. 

One cannot help but wonder, despite 
his political and economic radicalism, if 
Mr. Thomas has kept up with current 
thinking in the field of religion. If the 
main concern of Christianity is, as he 
Says, with the question of God, much that 
has passed as religion for centuries and at 
the present time must go into the discard. 

On the other hand, one cannot help 
but admire the candor and the genuine 
feeling and appreciation which is shown 
in the chapter in which he describes the 
religion which he has outgrown but 
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which, nevertheless, has had a definite 
meaning for millions. The author may 
feel that this simple faith of his fathers 
is gone and will never return, but to any- 
one who knows him and hundreds 
others who have the same point of view, 
it is apparent that while the particular 
creedal convictions as well as the way of 
life of a simpler age has gone, there still i| 
is a profound faith left, a faith which, 
while it may not move mountains, may | 
yet do that far more difficult thing, 
change the basis of human society from |} 
selfishness and greed to something finer | 
and nobier. 

Mr. Thomas may have outgrown the 
narrow-mindedness of the faith of his | 
fathers but, despite his own protestation, || 
he still has faith in the nobility of the | 
human soul and the common brotherhood 
of mankind. It is for this reason that he | 
refuses to submit calmly to exploitation | 
of man by man or to force and violence. | 


Jesus Well Portrayed 


THr REINYERPRETATION OF JESUS IN THE | 
New TESTAMENT. By Carl Everett Purinton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

At last we have a comprehensive, | 
scholarly and clear treatment of the 
sources of Jesus’ life, teachings and char- 
acter, as well as a reconstruction of Jesus’ 
personality which, to my mind, is better 
than any we may possess. More ponderous, 
technical and exhaustive treatises on the | 
subject no doubt exist. But these have 
had the tendency of obscuring the real 
Jesus. On reading Purinton’s book we al- 
most feel that we are looking at the real 
Jesus, listening to his actual words and 
feeling the drawing power of his irresist- 
ible personality. The title Reinterpretation 
is an excellent description of the contents. 
For such it is. We have long needed one 
with penetrating psychological insight, 
historic imagination and the ability to sift 
and interpret the ancient sources, to rein- 
terpret Jesus for us. And Professor Purin- 
ton has done it. His book has something 
both for scholar and layman. The book 
will serve as an excellent textbook for 
Sunday-school classes of an advanced 
nature which are studying the life and 


teachings of Jesus. G. S.C. 
Questionable 
WINNING WAYS FOR WORKING CHURCHES. 


By Roy L. Smith. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 

This is hardly a Unitarian handbook. }} 
It is full of ideas for Seotch and Russian | 
Sunday Nights and of “I Was There” lit- | 
erature, of “Selling the Church” and of 
“Deepening the Devotional Life’. One | 
pastor held an entire service in a dark 
church, everything being given from 
memory. It was weird and impressive. | 
Mr. Smith’s summing up of the present 
religious situation and its needs in the be- 
ginning of each chapter is well worth. 
reading, but the plans suggested for “put- } 
ting it across” are of questionable pro- | 
priety, many of them being disgusting. 
Every Unitarian minister should have this 
book to read when discouraged about the 
lack of spirituality in Unitarian churches. 
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Elwood Worcester, Minister 


LIFE’Ss ADVENTURE: THe STORY OF A VARIED 
CAREBR. By Hlwood Worcester. York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 


? 


New 


For the writing of an autobiography, 
there are two valid excuses, one when the 
life recorded has been rich in exceptional 
experiences ; and one when it has been so 
commonplace that it is typical of a multi- 
tude of similar careers. Dr. Worcester has 
both reasons for setting down his reminis- 

' cences. He has had a long and active life, 
filled for the most part with tasks and 
interests such as fall to the lot of the 
average minister, yet containing also not 
a few incidents and achievements above 
the ordinary. Those familiar with the ac- 
ecomplishments of his later years will be 
surprised to learn of the hard struggles 
and varied difficulties which went into 
the making of the man, and the years of 
poverty and indecision which he endured 
as a boy and a young man. The chapters 
describing these early scenes in his life- 
drama are as impressive as those which 
deal with the pronounced successes of his 
later life. 

While the average reader is likely to be 
most interested in the writer’s memories 
of the origins of the famous Hmmanuel 
Movement, and his interest in spiritism, 
the explanation of these attainments lies 
mainly in the long years that went before. 
Although modesty is not one of Dr. 
Worcester’s strong points, he writes 
pleasantly and sincerely of what he has 
seen and done. Upon his pages, humorous 
anecdotes, not always discreet, of fellow- 

' clergymen and of lay acquaintances are 
mingled with stories of salmon fishing, 
hunting, horses, dogs, and pearl gathering 
in the northern wilds. The author com- 

- bines a keen sense of the dramatic, and a 
manifest sympathy for his fellow-men, 
with a religious faith steadfast and essen- 
tially spiritual. One gets the impression 
of a man virile, kindly, and thoroughly 
consecrated. If, at times, his ‘writing 
savours of smugness, and the mild world- 
liness of a little brother of the rich, this 

ean be forgiven out of consideration for 
service he has rendered to humanity. 

A. R. H. 


Creation by Imitation 


ON BRING CREATIVE. By Irving Babbitt. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

A significant book. The author has a 
powerful intellect, has read everything 
and remembered it, and speaks with au- 

thority. To be creative in his sense one 
must know the past, must have imagina- 

tion, and must listen to the voice of “the 
immortal essence”. “The notion that one 
e becomes creative only by being spontane- 
ous is closely related to the notion that 
' one becomes original only by being 
~ unique.” “Tf there is to be any recovery 
of humanistic or religious truth, at least 
along critical lines, it would appear de- 
sirable to associate the creative process 
once more, not with spontaneity, but with 
‘imitation, imitation of a type that implies 
super-sensuous model imaginatively ap- 
- prehended.” Professor Babbitt scorns 
‘Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Mencken and 
Company and thinks they will soon be 
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forgotten. But some one must blaze new 
trails. Literature that is alive must put 
forth new growths. One is not entirely 
convinced that the new school of writing 
is altogether evanescent, but it is whole- 
some to have its faults shown up, and to 
check it agaist the literary product 
which has stood the test of time. There 
are essays in the volume on Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and others, all of which are 
critically rewarding. E. F. 


Reformation Through Modernism 


JHSUS AND THE GospEr oF Love, By Charles 
EH. Raven. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 


Canon Raven makes an impassioned 
plea for a new comprehension of Chris- 
tianity which will emancipate faith from 
traditional orthodoxy. This contribution 
to “The Reformation of the Twentieth 
Century” rests intellectually on a view of 
cosmic evolution which is obviously in- 
fluenced by the Gifford Lectures of Lloyd 
Morgan and Pringle-Pattison. The world 
process is seen to culminate in personal- 
ity, and personality, he insists with ardor, 
is revealed in its complete perfection in 
Jesus. The divine nisus of the world urges 
all beings to self-transcendence and our 
human completeness is intimated to us 
in hours when the self is integrated, 
harmonized, ennobled, and powerfully 
creative. The earliest Christians who 
show markedly this fulness and energy 
of being, owed their intensity to Jesus 
whom they made the center of their life 
and of their aims. With Jesus a new 
thing came into the world, a man at one 
with God, communicating to others his 
energy and wholeness of personal being 
through the love by which he won their 


comradeship. ‘Christ lives in me” ex- 
presses the rapture of early Christian 
experience. 


Canon Rayen’s work is especially valu- 
able in its dealing with the character and 
the validity of religious experience. That 
experience, being a reaction of the whole 
personality to the whole universe, cannot 
be a purely intellectual activity. It 
cannot be fully described, analyzed, nor 
rationalized, but being an achievement of 
man’s whole being, it may not be called 
supernatural. Christianity means that the 
adorable comradeship of the ideal man 
frees us from the limits of the narrow 
self and enables us to enter into “a real 
and inward unity with God and his uni- 
verse” (page 122). Canon Raven then ap- 
peals to the Gospels to show that Jesus 
serves in this high capacity. Here we meet 
some disputable critical views, among 
them being the early dates assigned to 
the gospels, and, more seriously, the ef- 
fort to have “a Johannine Christianity 
become possible for our generation” (page 
285). He regards the Fourth Gospel as 
written about 70 A.p., by John the son 
of Zebedee, and considers it to be a 
work furnishing the memory of a com- 
panion of Jesus, somewhat enhanced by 
reflection, but conveying the full signifi- 
cance of Jesus. To interpret Jesus we 
must use the’ categories of the Fourth 
Gospel. To be sure, pre-existence must be 
taken as symbolic, but we must accept 
the main view which is that the Logos of 
God is manifested in three degrees of 
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fulness: in the universe, in man, and in 
Jesus. 

The reader who waited to find confirma- 
tion of the perfecting power of friendship 
with a perfect man is thus asked to meet 
a more than man, and to confess that 
Jesus of Nazareth is Lord and God (page 
286), a being whose unique relation to 
God was not by perfection of experience 
but by identity with God, since “I and 
the Father are one thing” (page 278), a 
being who transcends all human eriteria, 
who is incomprehensible to beings such as 
we are (page 265). The reader may well 
be puzzled to reconcile the view of Jesus 
as the highest product of the world’s 
evolution with the view of him as “one 
thing” with the God whose immanence in 
the world determines the course of evolu- 
tion. BAL Oz 


Novel of Propaganda? 

Tur YOuNG REVOLUTIONISTS. By Pearl NS. 
Buck. New York: The Friendship Press. $1.50. 

The great company which has read and 
enjoyed The Good Earth, will turn eagerly 
to this new book by Mrs. Buck. In it will 
be found the same intimate acquaintance 
with the Chinese people, but this time it 
is the younger generation which holds 
the center of the picture. We see the rather 
blind but idealistic urge which turns 
Chinese youth towards revolution, the 
decay of the old temple religion which has 
no appeal to youth, the horror of civil 
war, the revolt against foot-binding and 
early marriage, and the slow dawn of 
national consciousness. Unlike J'he Good 
Barth, this book brings in Christian mis- 
sions, and what we see of them is all to 
the good, and the book ends with these 
words, “The master there is one named 
Jesus. It is under him we would take 
service for our country.” 

We wish we could say that this book 
repeats the great artistic triumph of The 
Good Harth, but to this reviewer it does 
not. It is slighter in construction and 
vaguer in outcome. Was the author handi- 
capped because she must write a propa- 
gandist book? KE. FE. 


Tabloid Reviews 


MIRACLES AND MODERN KNOWLEDGE. By S. H. 
Mellone. London: The Lindsey Press. 1/-. 

STEPS TO THE RELIGIOUS Lire. By William 
Whitaker. London: The Lindsey Press. 1/-. 

Two new booklets of an excellent series 
in which British Unitarianism fearlessly 
attacks the modern needs and problems of 
religion. 

THE RELIGION OF TIME AND THE RELIGION 
or Erpernity. By Philip H. Wicksteed. London: 
The Lindsey Press. 1/-. 

A reprint of the Essex Hall Lecture of 
1899. Platonism, a foundation for modern 
liberalism. 

LIBERAL EpuCcATION roR EyrryBpopy. By Sir 
Michael Sadler. London: The Lindsey Press. 1/-. 

The Hssex Hall Lecture for 1982. 

Tur Wrispom or Conrucius. Pdited by Miles 
Menander Dawson, Boston: The International 
Pocket Library. 25 cents. 

An attractive booklet, well printed and 
bound, containing the ethical sayings of 
Confucius, which ring surprisingly true 
today. M. H. Jr. 


Letters to 


Pensions— Four Points 


To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am glad that Henry M. Williams has 
revealed the “good works” of our various 
institutions in caring for aged and needy 
ministers, but as there are some inac- 
curacies and some confusion in his state- 
ment, I feel that a correction should be 
made. 

In the first place, Mr. Williams states, 
“Our attainment so far has reached 
$725.00 per annum for all.” It is true that 
at the height of our recent prosperity a 
pension of $725.00 a year was attained, 
but it was soon found that this could not 
be maintained, and it was only through a 
special anonymous gift of some $3,000.00 
that this pension has been paid for the 
past two years. That special gift is now 
exhausted, and according to the statement 
of the secretary of the Pension Society, 
the pension this year will be only about 
$600. This fact should be made known 
and clearly understood. 

In the second place, there should be no 
confusion between a pension, given as a 
right to all and a recognition of at least 
twenty years of active service, and relief 
given to those who are needy. Many of 
our ministers feel that after twenty or 
thirty or forty years of service,—in which 
there is always some element of sacrifice, 
having attained the age of sixty-five, 
they ought to be able to count as of right 
for some provision for their old age. They 
do not wish to have to ask for relief from 
charitable funds, however generous these 
may be. That is to stultify the ministry. 
The only pension now in sight for min- 
isters who have served for at least twenty 
years and have reached sixty-five years 
of age, which for some means fully forty 
years of service, is $600.00 a year. It is 
needless to say that is wholly inadequate. 
The fact that there are charitable funds 
for the very needy who may apply for 
help, does not in the least alter or miti- 
gate this fact that the pension is in- 
adequate. 

In the third place, Mr. Williams asserts, 
“Mr. Duncan’s statement that our work 
does not match up with other denomina- 
tions is not only unfair to us, but that if 
anything the proportionate advantage is 
with us.” The simple reply to this is that 
at present the Congregationalists have a 
definite, efficient, pension system partly 
contributory, partly made possible by the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund, whereby a min- 
ister after thirty or thirty-five years of 
service and yearly contributions accord- 
ing to his salary, receives an annual pen- 
sion of one half his average salary for 
the period of his participation in the sys- 
tem. That is certainly better than any- 
thing we have yet thought of doing. 

In the fourth place, some of us Unita- 
rian ministers feel that just because our 
system depends on “voluntary” gifts and 
is therefore wncertain,—the coming year 
for instance being less than last year,— 
it is in So far unsatisfactory. Our present 
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pension coming gratuitously from our en- 
dowment funds and our churches and 
alliances and such individuals as care to 
contribute is certainly helpful and wel- 
come, just as the income from the Pilgrim 
Memorial Fund is helpful and welcome to 
the Congregational ministers in paying 
their premiums. But this alone is neither 
adequate nor certain. Just because of the 
uncertainty involved in the voluntary 
method, many ministers do not care to 
contribute, feeling that in such matters 
there should be definiteness and certainty, 
so far as possible, and that all should 
contribute or none. 


Oscar B. HAweEs. 


Kenner, N.H. 


“Merger or Nothing” 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just read, with disappointment 
and chagrin, the report of the joint com- 
mittee of Unitarians and Universalists. 
Verily the mountain hath labored and 
brought forth a very diminutive rodent. 
At the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association one year ago it was 
perfectly evident that the proponents of 
the resolution had in mind a corporate 
union of the two bodies, not closer fellow- 
ship. When, at the Universalist conyven- 
tion, it was proposed to substitute co- 
operation for union, it was voted down 
by an overwhelming vote. When one of 
the delegates declared that if the proposi- 
tion meant merger, he was for it, other- 
wise he was against it, the statement was 
received with applause. Can it be that the 
joint committee has failed to sense the 
growing sentiment in favor of such a 
merger? Or that certain members of the 
committee have been prevented, by their 
official positions, from taking a dispas- 
Sionate view of Such a merger? The report 
submitted does not provide for the elimina- 
tion of a single office, gives no assurance 
of economy of administration or increased 
efficiency, and in its “Free Church of 
America’ proposes nothing which is not 
already provided by the National Council 
of Religious Liberals. There is an increas- 
ing demand in both denominations for 
“merger or nothing’ and an increasing 
number who will be satisfied with nothing 
less. 

Aucustus P. REccorp. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


Sunday in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


I spent the past winter in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. It was my privilege to attend 
a religious service of great significance, 
at the United Liberal church (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian) in St. Petersburg on 
Sunday morning, May 15th. Dr. 
James Dillard, minister of the Southside 


Baptist church of Birmingham, Ala., 
preached the sermon, and Dr. John 


Davidson of the First Baptist Church of 


Clarksville, Tenn., gave the prayer. Rev. |) 
George Gilmour, minister of the United 
Liberal church, had charge of the service. 
Many Baptist ministers and lay people, | 
in attendance at the Southern Baptist | 
Convention, were present. 
A deep religious spirit, animated by a || 
beautiful enthusiasm, made a lasting im- 
pression on the large congregation. In this || 
inspiring service I saw the beginning of || 
the fulfillment of my hope for a church |} 
unity which will bring together all earnest | 
souls, no matter what may be their de-| 
nomination of religious belief. Somewhat 
slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless surely, 
the courageous spirit of the preachers of | 
our liberal faith is permeating the reli-| 
gion of the South, as it has for a long) 
time permeated Christian faith in the! 
North. We may confidently look forward) 
to the day, which, please God, is not far} 
distant, when religious leaders everywhere, | 
north, south, east and west, will be work- | 
ing together, as one great unit in the 
service of God and mankind. 
(Mrs.) Aticn M. Coox. 


TFRANKYORT, N.Y. 


Living Religion 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTDR :-— 

In the issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER for May 12, the first editorial con- 
tains this passage: “Recently we heard | 
of a Unitarian congregation that liked 
best, among a large number of ministers 
of supply, including Unitarians of some 
note, an outspoken fundamentalist who } 
preached for them. Why was that?” 

A rather large experience of listening 
to sermons in different churches suggests: 
The fundamentalist was liked because he 
preached what he believed. He had been] 
taught a certain religion. But what he 
preached he had thought out and accepted 
it for himself. He preached his own reli- 
gion, whether it was what he had been 
taught, or not; whether it was what the 
hearers believed, or not. It was living re- 
ligion, part of the preacher’s life. Dead 
religion may be good, beautiful, helpful. | 
It may be the bread of life to some who! 
have it. But it is not so interesting to the }} 
hearer, as the living faith. The printed | 
page does not carry inspiration like the |]] 
living voice. This is true, whether the ]} 
page is from Isaiah or Matthew, or from ]] 
Emerson or Parker. | 

This thought might help some preachers |] 
who have lost eonfidence in their mes-|f 
sage; or feel their hearers give only »er:|] 
functory attention. When a preacher |} 
speaks of his own deep experience, all) 
that he says will be appreciated. It is not] 
fundamentalism, but serious earnestness, 
persona] frankness, that attracts attention, |] 

HpwarD JACKSON. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


Brahmo Samaj 
To the Hditor of Tam CurisTiAN REGISTER — | 
I wish to acknowledge $5.00 in aid of 
the Calicut Brahmo Samaj from Wl. V. 
Raisch of Los Gatos. 
P. C. KitANDWALA. 
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Liberals 400 Years Ago 


Prof. George Lincoln Burr speaks of great 
heroes of freedom, before U. H.S. 


Prof. George Lincoln Burr’s address on 
“Liberals and Liberty 400 years Ago”, 
before the Unitarian Historical Society, 
in Boston; Mass., May 26, was in part as 
follows: 

“Six months ago American Unitarians 
commemorated the anniversary of two 
little books, and by the well-chosen pen 
of Dr. Harl Morse Wilbur recalled how 
now four centuries are gone since a young 
Spaniard whose Latin name was Michael 


Servetus first put forth views savoring 


of what we now call Unitarian. But not 
in the history of theology alone do 
Michael Servetus and his books deserve 
remembering. In the history of religious 
liberty as well they are a landmark. 
Twenty years ago, speaking in Boston to 
my fellows of the American Historical 
Association, I tried to show that his 
death at Geneva in 1553 is our best date 
to mark the ending of the Middle Ages. 
For that execution at Protestant hands 
on the charge of heresy was the culminat- 
ing point in the long effort of Christendom 
to realize on earth a State of God. Some 
day I hope to point out more fully than 
has yet been done how the world re- 
acted against that triumph of theocracy. 
But that reaction had its antecedents as 
well; and there is no better moment for 
a glance at these new forces than that 
year 1581-82 which we now celebrate. It 
was the morrow of the Diet of Augsburg, 
where the leaders of religious reform and 
the state churches behind them had codi- 
fied at last their rival creeds and bound 
themselves to bar all further change. 
“Such, 400 years ago, were the restric- 
tions on liberty. And were there liberals 
who protested? Look for them, first, 
among the Anabaptists. True, there was 
Erasmus’s and his dwindling group of 
fellow humanists, trimming between the 


‘rival faiths. Great had been their sery- 


ices to liberty; but they were survivals 
of the freer day before the war of dogma 
waxed so hot, and trimming was becom- 
ing now a ticklish business. When in 1529 
Hrasmus’ old pupil, Geldenhauer, gathered 
in print his scattered pleas for tolerance, 
Erasmus in his fright went almost over 
to the tnemy and urged, like Luther, the 
punishment of all sedition and _ blas- 
phemy; and when in 1531 another ad- 
mirer, Sebastian Franck, at Strasburg, 
again quoted him on the side of liberty, 
his heated protest led to Franck’s im- 
prisonment and exile. 

“What, then, of Geldenhauer and 
Franck themselves? Yet first a word in 
recognition of the liberalism of those not 
liberals. I suspect that tolerance, if not 
liberty, owes more of actual advance to 
these than to her thorough champions. 
The leader who draws a line beyond 
which he will not go takes often with him 
to that line more followers than could 
another; and those leaders who, like 
Luther, later fall away from the liberal- 
ism of earlier years, have meanwhile 
kindled others whose courage does not 
chill, and find themselves, too, bound for 
life by the phrases of their youth. 

“Sometimes, too—perhaps oftenest—it is 
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the youth who is longest remembered. 
Now for a hundred years the Luther of 
history has been almost wholly the earlier 
Luther, he who stood for liberty; and 
thousands have by his story been nerved 
to boldness of heresy who never learned 
how he came to hate heresy and to re- 
press it. What, in the days we study, 
did not liberal thought owe to the 
Hrasmian words of the younger Zwingli, 
to that vain protest of Brenz, to the 


Strasburg of the younger Bucer. And 
among the lieutenants—they whom we 
call the lesser reformers—how many 


somehow with their orthodoxy reconciled 
a breadth of view and of sympathy, a 
patience, a tolerance, beyond that of their 
overworked chief-——a Pellican, a Gelden- 
hauer, a Capito, a Wolfgang Musculus. 
Nay, let me not forget the women of the 


Reformation and pass in silence over 
Katharine Zell.” 
Professor Burr spoke at length of 


Denck and Schwenckfeld and Franck, of 
Agrippa and Copernicus. 


Washington Church Votes to Give 
$2,000 to Joseph Priestley House 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Washington, D.C., April 138, 
was distinguished by the unusually large 
attendance and the encouraging and stim- 
ulating reports of church activities. The 
most important action was the voting to 
turn over $2,000 of the Unitarian Home 
Fund to the Joseph Priestley House, the 
home for aged Unitarians recently es- 
tablished by the Joseph Priestley Confer- 
ence at Germantown, Pa. This was done 
with the proviso that a room in the House 
be named for Charlotte EH. Webb, a be- 
quest from whose estate made the gift 
possible. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means committee presented a budget re- 
duced somewhat to meet present condi- 
tions and balanced by items of anticipated 
income. 

Officers were elected as follows: Trus- 
tees, Miss Helen Nicolay, Frank Cushman 
and Dr. J. H. Dellinger; secretary, Miss 
Martha L. Blossom; treasurer, Elmer 
Stewart. 


Summer Services in Portland, Me. 


Summer services will be held in the First 
Parish Church of Portland, Me., with the 
following preachers: June 19, Rey. Arthur 
G. Pettingill of the Preble Chapel of Port- 
land; June 26, Rev. Ray Gibbons of the 
Congregational Church of Westbrook, 
Me.; July 3, Rev. Hilda L. Ives of Port- 
land; July 10, Rev. William S. Jones of 
the Unitarian church of Portsmouth, 
N.H.; July 17, Rev. Robert B. Day of the 
Unitarian church of Niagara Falls, N.Y.; 
July 24, Dr. Maxwell Savage of the Uni- 
tarian church of Worcester, Mass.; July 
31, Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham of Win- 
chendon, Mass.; August 7, Rev. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association; August 
14, Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of the First 
Parish Church; August 21, Mr. Silliman; 
August 28, Rev. Charles W. Helsley of the 
High Street Congregational Church of 
Auburn, Me. 
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On the Tom Greene 


Youth on the Ohio River heads upstream 
for its conference 


““Youth and Its Problems” was the 
theme of the third annual Ohio River 
Boat conference for Unitarian and liberal 
students, which embarked for Louisville, 
Ky., on the Tom Greene, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 29. Arriving in Louisville 
Saturday morning, the Ohio delegates 
were entertained by the young people of 
the Louisville and Indianapolis churches 
on a short sight-seeing tour. Returning 
to the boat, the company headed upstream 
and met for the first conference address, 
by Dr. A. D. Beittel, college pastor at 
Earlham College. 

Dr. Beittel attributed the present eco- 
nomic crisis to the “germ of irresponsibil- 
ity’ and the “germ of exploitation”. 

In the Sunday morning church service, 
Dr. Beittel gave a second address, on 
racial problems. He maintained that the 
majority does not easily understand how 
the minority group feels, but that if it 
did, it would do something about it. The 
hope lies with the younger people. There 
are two things we can do: we can decide 
for ourselves that for us there will be 
no race prejudice; we can cooperate with 
any movement making for racial and in- 
ter-racial understanding. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, spoke 
on the international situation and on in- 
dividual responsibility. Religion, he said, 
is struggling whether to give itself to 
the new world, or adhere to the old. Uni- 
tarianism in the past spoke bravely, but 
we are not, aS a ehurch, greeting the 
new world in the same fearless way. We 
must change the patterns, we must change 
by minority action, endless agitation, tre- 
mendous faith in the power of ideas, until 
the situation becomes so clear that the 
leaders will yield. Russia represents the 
great spiritual movement of the contempo- 
rary world. The most spiritual task which 
confronts us today is the rearrangement 
of man’s material things. In Russia the 
plight of one is the.responsibility of the 
whole. There is direction, there is a plan, 
there is a future. 

An unexpected form of diversion and 
recreation took place on Saturday after- 
noon when the boat put in for a time at 
the village of Westport, Ky. Some of the 
conference members rambled up the vil- 
lage street, and were challenged to a base- 
ball game by the Westport team. The 
contest ended in a victory for Westport. 
Saturday night was stunt night, and 
various groups put on amusing entertain- 
ments, after which all enjoyed dancing. 
The Louisville people disembarked late 
Saturday evening. 

The Green Sheet, the daily newspaper 
of the conference, was issued twice by a 
capable staff of editors. 

The conference clesed when the boat 
reached Cincinnati on Sunday afternoon 
at four o’clock, and the delegates parted 
with the resolve to meet again next year. 

Sara CoMINS. 
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Twin State Y. P. R. U. 


Conference at Proctor 


About twenty-five delegates from the 
young people’s societies in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont gathered at the Proctor 
Academy of Andover, N.H., for their 
annual Twin State Conference, April 80 
and May 1. Arrangements for the confer- 
enee were in the hands of the president, 
Miss Marian B. White of Peterboro, N.H. 
The societies represented were Concord, 
Manchester, Peterboro and Wilton, N.H., 
and Montpelier and Windsor, Vt. 

The speakers were Rev. Francis P. 
Daniels of Windsor, Vt., who talked on 
“Nature—Religion—Youth”’; Rev. Eric A. 
Ayer of Manchester, N.H., who gave an 
illustrated lecture on “The Romance of 
Ola Quebec”, and Miss Katharine M. 
Glidden, executive secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, who conducted a 
round table conference on Y. P. R. U. 
affairs. 

The social activities included a baseball 
game between Proctor and 3rewster 
academies, a one-act play by the boys of 
the Proctor junior school, and dancing. 

The candlelight service which brought 
to a close the first day of the conference 
was led by Miss Bevalie Cone of Windsor, 
Ware 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Bevalie Cone of Windsor, 
Vt.; first vice-president, Miss Mary Dakin 
of Concord, N.H.; second vice-president, 
Miss Marian Baxendale of Burlington, 
Vt.; secretary, Miss Verna Foster of Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; treasurer, Arthur Sanborn of 
Wilton, N.H. 

Rey. Robert M. L. Holt of Walpole, 
N.H., preached on Sunday. 

The conference was enthusiastic and the 
delegates are looking forward to next year. 

K. M. G. 


Unitarian Ministers Receive Degree 

At the commencement exercises of Tufts 
College Monday noon, June 13, the degree 
of doctor of divinity was conferred upon 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
and Rey. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, 
Ireland. Mr. Pomeroy delivered an ad- 
dress representing the recipients of honor- 
ary degrees. 


Proctor Academy Notes 

Thanks to many friends, particularly 
to Rey. Kenneth C. Walker of Boston, 
Mass., who Solicited books, the library of 
the Proctor Academy of Andover, N.H., 
now numbers 1,850 volumes—about 95 per 
cent. of which were given during the last 
six or seven months. Many helpful books 
of reference are included. The school 
still) needs many more and all such contri- 
butions will be gratefully received and 
duly acknowledged. 

The junior school closing exercises were 
held June 4 at the regular morning as- 
sembly. Dudley W. Thompson, ’32, chair- 
man of the student council, welcomed the 
eight boys to the upper school in behalf 
of the student body; Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster, spoke briefly, and presented 
certificates, 
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The annual flag rush, June 4, was won 
by the seniors and sophomores. 

Mr. Wetherell supplied the Unitarian 
church of Franklin, N.H., June 5, and 
spoke at the public meeting of the Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches at 
Kennebunk, June &. 


Norfolk-Suffolk Conference Meets 

The Norfolk-Suffolk Conference held its 
spring meeting at Dover, Mass., May 15. 
Speakers were Miss Hlizabeth Hall, secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; Edward P. Furber of Watertown, 
Mass., former president of the Y. P. R. U.; 
and Rey. William H. Gysan, Unitarian 
minister to students in Greater Boston. 
The conference sermon was preached by 
Rey. Stanley Ross Fisher of Framingham, 
Mass. 

Miss Hall, in speaking on “The Work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union”, 
cited particularly the desire of the union 
to interest Unitarian young people in the 
work of the churches, and to equip them 
for carrying en such work; its desire to 
develop within the young people a reli- 
gious interest and a genuine religious 
faith; its desire to establish harmonious 
and cooperative relationships with other 
national liberal young people’s groups; 
its emphasis on social service and re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Furber spoke on “The Loyalty of 
the Young People’. He mentioned certain 
actions which Unitarian young pcople 
frequently perform which are often in- 
terpreted as evidence of disloyalty. For 
instance, departing from the traditional 
Unitarian theology, criticizing various ele- 
ments in the churches, and desiring to 
change certain institutions of the churches. 
The speaker felt that such actions were 
evidences of loyalty rather than of dis- 
loyalty; he claimed that in general Unita- 
rian young people are intensely loyal, and 
are living up to the Unitarian tradition in 
its finest sense. 

Mr. Gysan told of his work among the 
students of colleges in and about Boston. 


Summer Services in Boston, Mass. 


The Second Church, the Church of the 
Disciples, and the Arlington Street 
Church, of Boston, Mass., will unite in 
summer services in the Arlington Street 
Church as foliows: June 19, Dr. Samuel 
A, Eliot of the Arlington Street Church ; 
June 26, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of the 
Second Church; July 38, Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, former minister of the Second 
Church; July 10, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
of Milton, Mass.; July 17, Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y.; July 24, Rev. 
BH. A. EH. Palmquist of the Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches; July 31, Rev. 
Simeon H. Cozad of Lowell, Mass.; August 
7, Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, 
Mass.; August 14, Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker of the Arlington Street Church; 
August 21, Rev. Robert M. L. Holt of 
Walpole, N.H.; August 28, Rev. Edward 
P.. Daniels of Concord, Mass.; September 
4, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker; September 
11, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell; September 
18, Dr. Samuel A. Bliot. 
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Install Rev. J. W. Macdonald 
At Needham (Mass.) Church 


Rey. James W. Macdonald was installed 
as minister of the Unitarian church of 
Needham, Mass., May 1. Following a de- 
votional service, Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer, 
professor of church history at the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, 
preached the sermon, and the act of in- 
stallation was then carried out. 

Irving H. Cowdrey, clerk of the parish, 
read a statement; the congregation, led | 
by Fred L. Greeley, chairman of the parish - | 
committee, read the words of installation, 
which were acknowledged by Mr. Mac- 
donald; Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, gave 
the prayer of installation, and Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist of the Unitarian church of Mel- 
rose, Mass., made the charge to the min- 
ister. Dr. Harry W. Kimball, minister of 
the Evangelical Congregational Church of 
Needham, welcomed Mr. Macdonald to the 
community, and Rev. Walter S. Swisher 
of the Unitarian church of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., gave him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The charge to the congregation was 
made by Rev. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Unita- 
rian Association; Mr. Macdonald pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Annual Meeting, Flint, Mich. 


Though started only two years ago, the 
Unitarian church of Flint, Mich., has 
not only survived the times but has made 
definite gains. Reports at the annual 
meeting, April 19, showed that the church 
and its various organizations were all 
growing and were exceedingly active. 
Sixteen members were received into the 
church Haster Sunday ; the young people’s 
society doubled its membership; the 
church school attained an average at- 
tendance of forty; the Allianee branch 
and the Laymen’s League chapter made 
progress. At the weekly Sunday evening 
meetings of the young people’s society, 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn gave a course of 
lectures on the Bible, discussions on cur- 
rent topics were held, and other stimulat- 
ing programs were carried out. The Lay- 
men’s League chapter sponsored a meet- 
ing addressed by Norman Thomas, and 
had among the speakers for its supper 
meetings the Flint district attorney and 
the superintendent of schools. 

Three new members were elected to the 
board of trustees: Hdmund Alubowicz, 
Mrs. Harold Smith and William A. Prior. 


Mother’s Day at Troy, N.Y. 


Mother’s Day was observed in the Uni- 
tarian church of Troy, N.Y., in a unique 
service. The entire program was con- 
ducted ‘by the mothers of the church. 
Mrs. S. Morris Pike was in charge, and 
gave an address on “The Home, Its His- 
tory, and Present Difficulties, Dangers 
and Hopes”. Mrs. F. ©. Paterson read 
“The Praise of the Virtuous Woman”, in 


Proverbs. Mrs. Frances Marshall read the’ | 


prayers. Mrs. Gertrude Fowler was 
organist. 
Mrs. Pike traced the history of the 


home from primitive and patriarchal days, 
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Tribute to Mr. Hussey 


Liberal Ministers? Club of New York in 
Specific appreciation of his literary work 


The following resolutions have been 
adopted in appreciation of Rey. Alfred 
Rodman Hussey : 

“The members of the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club in New York have learned with sin- 
cere regret of the retirement from the 
literary editorship of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER Of an esteemed colleague and 
a lifelong member of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship, Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey, of 
Plymouth, Mass. 

“Mr. Hussey’s conduct of the book de- 
partment of THE ReEcister has been dis- 
tinguished by certain features worthy of 
note. We have especially valued (1) the 
paragraph which has stood at the top of 
his page, sometimes from his own pen, 
sometimes quoted from another, but 
always a word of distinction; (2) the 
catholicity of range he has shown in the 
selection of books he has chosen for re- 
view; (3) the wise distribution of books 
to reviewers with abilities suited to the 
books to be appraised; (4) his keen es- 
timate of the books which he himself re- 
viewed, and the candor and fearlessness 
with which he gave his judgments; and, 
perhaps, best of all, the fine literary 
flavor which pervaded them, and the 
wholly ‘civilized’ culture which has char- 
acterized all his work. 

“We extend to him the hearty thanks 
of readers for his many years of devoted 
service in our behalf, and wish him all 
good things. 

Signed, ArTHuUR H. Coar, President. 

Epwin Farrury, Secretary, pro tem.” 

New York, N.Y. 


Rev. O. E. Helsing’s Mission Grows 


The Church of the Brotherhood of Chi- 
cago, Dl., a Unitarian mission founded 
last autumn by Rey. Oswald HE. Helsing, 
has grown sufficiently to organize a chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League. At a meeting 
May 18, ten members of the church 
adopted a constitution, elected a presi- 
dent and a secretary pro tem., and ‘ar- 
ranged a program of monthly meetings 
and summer outings. 

A member of the church recently vol- 
unteered to pay for an advertisement in 
the local paper and another donated a 
new linoleum for the church floor. Two 
of the members used to be Catholics. 


Membership Gain in Evanston Church 

A thirty-five per cent. increase in mem- 
bership during this year was reported by 
Rey. R. Lester Mondale to the members 
at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Evanston, Ill., May 2. Thirty- 
{wo new members had been welcomed into 
the chureh the day before, Fellowship 
Sunday. 

Two new and successful organizations 
formed during the church year reported 
their activities through Victor Siverts, 
leader of the High School group, and 
Elmer D. Bushell, president of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship Club, a group for the 
older and married young people. Reports 
were also heard from the Women’s Al- 
liance, by Mrs. Harle A. Bronson; from 
the Laymen’s League, by R. M. Oster- 
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mann; and from the church school, by 
Karl Heumann, chairman of the church 
school committee. Barle A. Bronson, treas- 
urer, reported all bills paid and money in 
the treasury. 

In addition to listening to instrumental 
and vocal music and a playlet by the 
High School young people, the church 
elected two new trustees: Mrs. Philip 
Merrill and Walter Vose. Robert Mce- 
Elravy was re-elected secretary of the 
board of trustees and Earle A. Bronson 
treasurer. 


What Is the Gospel of Liberals? 


(Continued from page 388) 
we cooperate with them in some common 
task, many of the old attitudes disappear. 
The first result of cooperation is the ful- 
fillment of a common purpose, but the 
last result may well be the evoking of 
that spirit of brotherhood which is so 
slow to appear in an entirely competitive 
world. How we shall learn to cooperate 
in the diversified business of modern life 
is a matter on which there may be honest 
differences of opinions but that we must 
cooperate, that nation and nation, class 
and class, section and section, family 
and family, must learn to live together 
with a minimum of friction is beyond the 
possibility of dispute. Hither we must 
generate the spirit and create the instru- 
ments of cooperation or the earth will 
become a Shambles or an insane asylum. 

And it is becoming increasingly clearer 
to liberal minds, no matter what their 
political parties may have been, that the 
main obstacle to the cooperative spirit and 
to the creation of the instruments of co- 
operation is that false, wicked individual- 
ism which has grown out of the acquisi- 
tive habit in modern society. Whether 
acquisition is an instinct, aS some con- 
tend, and is therefore rooted deeply in our 
primitive human nature or is only a habit, 
as .others argue, due to the social in- 
fluences that have played upon us espe- 
cially in capitalistic countries, at any 
rate it has driven most of us before it 
for many decades past with the force and 
persistence of a primitive inherited im- 
pulse. And its awful power to harden 
and blind and corrupt and make cruel 
and selfish, no student of our economic 
life since the Industrial Revolution can 
possibly deny. 

Lust makes us cruel, revenge makes us 
cruel, envy makes us cruel, hatred makes 
us cruel, political power makes us cruel, 
but no cruelty is so cold-blooded and im- 
personal and colossal and mechanical and 
insensate as that of the acquisitive in- 
stinet raised to the nth power in an era 
of cutthroat competition and of mass- 
production. It seems as remorseless and 
irresistible as an iceberg or a drop of the 
thermometer to 60° below zero or the 
onward rush of a mighty river in flood- 
time. In our prosperous years most of us 
were blind to this concealed underside of 
our western industrial competitive civili- 
zation, but a flood of light has been let in 
upon us during the last two unhappy 
years. There are many things in Russian 
Yommunism to which the liberal spirit is 
profoundly hostile,—its use of force, its 
doctrinaire habit of mind, its relentless 
persecution of its opponents, its ineuleation 
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of hatred, its unending espionage, its cross 
materialistic philosophy, its overconfi- 
dence in the centralizing principle in 
economic and social life—but the goal of 
all its endeavor and of all its teaching 
is something new in the history of the 
world and something that may turn out 
to be a real gospel or sane philosophy 
of life, namely (and here I use the lan- 
guage of J. M. Keynes), “the career of 
money-making shall simply not occur to 
a respectable young man any more than 
the career of a burglar’. I believe increas- 
ingly that something like this must be 
embodied in our own liberal program and 
become an element in our liberal ideal. 

Hero-worship, the faith-attitude, the co- 
operative spirit—these at least must be 
part of what we call a liberal gospel or 
philosophy of life or poetry of life and 
the tragic situation of the whole human 
race at the present moment ought to in- 
spire us to do our best as ministers and 
laymen or women to be the heralds of 
such a gospel. 


Norfolk Church’s Third Meeting 


The third annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian church of Norfolk, Va., was held 
May 38, following a dinner arranged by 
the Alliance and served by the young 
people. The address of the evening was 
given by Hon. G. H. Cochran, judge of the 
juvenile and domestic relations court of 
Norfolk, which was in line with the series 
of addresses at joint monthly meetings of 
the Alliance and Laymen’s League by 
representatives of various welfare agen 
cies of the city. 

The reports of the clerk and treasurer 
revealed many service activities carried 
out, the budget balanced, and a small sur- 
plus. The foilowing officers 


were re- 
elected: Robert M. Darden, president: 
Mrs. George Cason, clerk; Wilson T. 


Howe, treasurer. Reports of the church 
school, the Alliance and the Laymen‘s 
League were full of good works and hopes 
for the coming year. Rev. Harry Lutz 
emphasized the gain of the church in 
recognition among the churches of the 
city. This was promoted by taking active 
part in the Church Relief Association for 
the unemployment emergency, and was 
evidenced by the minister’s being asked 
by one of the leading newspapers to write 
an article for its Saturday ‘Come-to- 
Church” page. 


Iowa Young People’s Conference 


Approximately one hundred young 
people, representatives of societies in Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches in 
Moline, Ia., Davenport, Ia., Rockford, Ill., 
Geneseo, Ia., Iowa City, Ia., Mount Pleas- 
ant, Ia., and Keokuk, Ia., were registered 
for the conference which was held at the 
Moline and Davenport Unitarian churches 
Saturday night and Sunday, May 7 and 8. 

Zev. Laura Galer of the Universalist 
church of Mount Pleasant, Ia., gave an 


address at the Moline meeting entitled 
“Discipline”. 
The Sunday service was held at the 


Davenport church. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, was the 
speaker. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Give me the strength 
to make my love 
fruitful in service. 


TAGORE. 


Personals 


Rey. Ben F. Wilson, Erie, Pa., will be 
one of a party headed by Prof. Jerome 
Davis which will sail June 26 for a 
European summer study tour, including 
a month in Russia. 


Mrs. William Tilton of Cambridge, 
Mass., a director of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, is radio chairman of the 
National Prohibition Board of Strategy. 


Lewis A. Dexter, son of Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the social relations 
department of the American Unitarian 
Association, will spend the latter half of 
the summer with a German family in 
Freiburg, Germany, and during next year 
will attend the Schondorf School in 
Bavaria. 


Rey. Charles ©. Conner of the Unita- 
rian church of Northfield, Mass., has 
written a shorthand textbook which de- 
seribes a new system of shorthand, more 
legible and quicker than the older systems. 


Rey. Robert P. Doremus of the Unita- 
rian church of Gloucester, Mass., was re- 
elected on May 17 for a second term as 
president of the Boston Browning So- 
ciety. Mr. Doremus is also president of 
the Cape Ann Scientific, Literary and His- 
torical Association, and,chaplain of the 
Tyrian Lodge A. F. and A. M. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: Boston, Mass., 
Unitarian Hour, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 


of Dedham, Mass., Sunday, 2 p.M., WBZ; 
Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.30 p.M., WMAQ; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. 
Hdwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 pP.M., 
WSME; Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles 
Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., WDRC; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, 
Sunday, 6.30 p.M., KNX; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10.30 a.m., WDGY; New Bedford, Mass., 
Dr. H. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.m., 
WIFBL; Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, Wednesday, 8 p.m., WMBR. Ac- 
count must be taken of the differences in 
standard time, 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


CERTAIN MEN 
AND WOMEN 
OUR (ASM: Eee A 


This is the title of a leaflet originally 
issued —and still available — with 
blank spaces for local parish im- 
printing, but which has just been 
issued with additional material show- 
ing how a Unitarian’s social idealism 
grows naturally out of his Unitarian 
principles. It is addressed to those 
whose chief concern over religion is 
its social message. 


Published by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street 


@ 


Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 

Ruv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIREOTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allsten Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills cf the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Hxaminations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. e 


Plainfield (N.J.) Church Meets 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Plainfield, N.J., May 18, the 
reports of the Alliance, the junior parish 
and various committee chairmen showed 
an increased membership and increased 
activities in all branches. The Alliance 
especially was a very great assistance in 
the activities and financial support. 

The financial year ended without a 
deficit, and while the pledges for the 


coming year showed a decided drop there 
was a definite note of determination to 
make the budget balance by greater ef- 
forts rather than by curtailment of ac- 
tivities. 

The following are the officers of the 
society for the ensuing year: President, 
H. N. Stevens; treasurer, W. F. Lecraw; 
secretary, L. R. Lecraw; trustees, H. N. 
Stevens, M. I. Brokaw, C. P. Hull, W. F. 
Lecraw, C. N. Olson, Mrs. P. Wheeler, and 
Mrs. C. K. Dillingham. 


! 


| 


, The members were pleased to learn that 
(in spite of the large amount of unemploy- 


i 
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f trustees “i 
| Mosher, Dr. H. E. Seemann and Philip 
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Annual Church Meetings 


Boston, Mass.—The ninety-first annual 
meeting of the Church of the Disciples 
received heartening reports of work done 
during the past year. The committee on 
finance reported all bills paid and a sur- 
plus of a few hundred dollars in the 
church treasury. However in view of the 
continuing conditions the various commit- 
tees and the minister, Dr. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, agreed to a cut of ten per cent. 


in all appropriations and salaries for the 


ensuing fiscal year, which was approved 
by the congregation. A spirit of hope, 
courage, and devotion to the worship of 
and the service of man dominated the 
meeting. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Church of the Saviour April 13, the 


\ following were elected trustees: William 
\ H. Cary, president; Miss Minnie Brock, 
| Dr. John F. Thompson, Bela W. Norton, 


Dr. George R. Hardie, and Henry W. 


| Troelsch, clerk. Among the interesting re- 
| ports presented was that of the chairman 
| of the publicity committee, who reported 


that there had been an increase of Six- 


j) teen per cent. at the morning services. 
) This increase was attributed to a direct- 
| mail campaign which was 


inaugurated 
last November and continued through the 


/ winter. 


Davenport, [aA.—At the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church, the following 
officers were elected: Trustees, Grover von 


' der Heyde, Mrs. Robert Alexander, Mrs. 


W. ©. Goenne, William Blaser and Albert 
secretary, Miss Lea C. Plath; 
financial clerk, Mrs. F. H. Perry; regis- 
trar, Mrs. R. H. Kuelper; statistician, 
Miss Bertha Kampmeier; historian, Mrs. 
F. L. Smart. 


Monrciair, N.J.—The annual meeting 


'of the Unitarian church was held in the 


parish house May 11. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 


| President, Douglas S. Studdiford; secre- 
| tary, W. Ludlow James; treasurer, Henry 
1 P. Stout; 


historian, Miss M. Louise 
Watts; trustees to serve for three years: 
John M. Davidson, Frederic G. Melcher 
and Mrs. H. 8. Sloan. 

Special commendation was accorded Mr. 
Melcher, retiring president of the board 


of trustees, for his very able and effective 
' service during the period when the church 


was without a minister. 


Rocuustrer, N.Y.—-At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian church, the following 
were elected: Mrs. Mary S&S. 


Will. 


Bronx Free Fellowship Meets 


At the annual corporate meeting of the 


- Bronx Free Fellowship of New York City, 


May 9, Leonard. D. Abbott, Dr. Jessie 
Wallace Hughan and Jacob Bernstein. 
were re-elected trustees for a period of 
three years. This was the largest and the 
most enthusiastic business meeting held 
thus far at the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
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ment and the financial depression, the 
Bronx people who attended the Fellow- 
ship were supporting the movement better 
than they ever did before. All' the members 
were enthusiastic and determined to do 
their best to carry on the work of this 
organization. 


Security 
(Continued from page 389) 
possibilities before us than to overpaint 
what is being woven for us on the loom 
of time. 

Then the world is still far too full of 
reckless and selfish schemes, whose fre- 
quent crash involves so many innocent 
victims as to generate great waves of fear 
and distrust. These for a time go far to 
submerge all that faith has built. After a 
great war, for example, one finds pacifists 
agreeing with militarists, that another 
war is just around the corner waiting to 
pounce upon us; and neither has much 
confidence that a natural tendency or a 
divine purpose is leading us graduaily 
away from war. It is a perfectly reason- 
able faith that such a tendency or pur- 
pose exists, and that sooner or later wars 
must be outgrown and abandoned. In the 
strength of that faith we can work stead- 
ily and effectively to hasten the coming of 
a day of peace; finding security enough 
to make our labors worth while. We need 
not turn faint and sick at heart because 
the current seems to run against us, if we 
are quite sure that, though it may be 
slow, the tide is in our favor. 

Now if what is called “liberalism” has 
any great worth to the world it is be- 
cause it has a more reasonable faith than 
the majority of men have yet attained; 
that is to say, more in agreement with the 
best knowledge of our time, and therefore 
able to marshal a larger balance of prob- 
abilities for its support. The preachers of 
that faith have given to them about the 
hardest task they could undertake, to 
overcome a mass of ancient and deep- 
seated fears. They need not expect to 
take the world by storm. Hspecially is 
this true just now when, in order to win 
converts they must speak to ears partly 
deafened by the uproar of the Great War. 
Through the terror inspired by that con- 
flict there has been a wide movement 
backward from standards of reason 
toward the emblems of old infallibilities, 
in the rather vain hope of finding more 
security. 

All the more then should they who 
have begun to realize what it means to 
have a reasonable faith rally to its sup- 
port; for faith needs all the assurance it 
can get from reason to perform well its 
service as a forward looking guide. Lib- 
erals are quite used to being told that 
they represent a failing cause, and to 
suffering reproach because they seem to 
assume that they have more reason than 
their neighbors. However the real tradi- 
tion of liberalism is not to attempt to pro- 
vide for the world a proper faith, and 
build that into institutional forms, but 
to incite every man to seek a faith which 
his reason can sponsor and adopt; since 
none other can do much to steady his 
mind in time of panic, or provide high 
incentive for life’s great tasks. 
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Arlington Street Church Elects; 
Year’s Activities and Improvements 
The annual meeting of the proprietors 

of the Arlington Street Church of Boston, 

Mass., elected as members of the pru- 

dential committee the following: Amos R. 

Little, Mrs. David Cheeyer, Granville B. 

Foss, Courtenay Guild, Charles fF. 

Lauriat, Jr., Mrs. Mary L. Washburn and 

Edgar N. Wrightington. Mrs. Cheever and 

Mrs. Washburn resigned and their places 

were filled by Mrs. A. P. Lowell and Miss 

Rose L. Dexter. Frederic A. Turner was 

elected treasurer and Henry VY. Atherton, 

clerk. 

The general charities committee re- 
ported that it had received $1,885 and dis- 
tributed $1,700 to sixteen beneficiaries. 

The Women’s Alliance reported on its 
regular meetings and customary activities 
and the Post Office Mission reported that 
116 new correspondents had been added; 
468 letters and 192 postals sent together 
with 1,479 packages, each containing four 
pamphlets. 

The Channing Circle cut and supplied 
work for twenty-four women and 753 
garments were made. 

The tuberculosis class reported twenty- 
seven members and forty-one meetings. 

The report of the prudential committee 
made notes of the extensive repairs on the 
exterior of the church, the installation of 
the new boilers and many minor altera- 
tions and improvements and called atten- 
tion to the need of the renovation of the 
organ and the chime of bells. 

A budget of $30,000 was adopted. 


Bay Shore Y. P. R. U. Meeting 


Highty-eight young people met at 
Kingston, Mass., over Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 14 and 15, for the annual meet- 
ing of the Bay Shore Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Hospi- 
tality was extended the delegates, who 
came from Whitman, Rockland, Hingham, 
East Bridgewater, Quincy, Plymouth and 
Braintree, by members of the Kingston 
church, with the meals served in the 
parsonage. 

Saturday afternoon was spent in visit- 
ing surrounding places of interest, and a 
dance in the town hall made for an en- 
joyable evening. Miss Jean Penniman 
Bailey, former director of the Y. P. R. U., 
led a candlelight service following the 
dance. 

Sunday morning Brant Rock and 
Plymouth Rock were visited. The Sun- 
day morning church service was espe- 
cially for the young people, with Rev. 
Gordon Adamson conducting the service 
and Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., delivering 
the sermon.:- 


New York Crry.—The New York State 
Charities Aid Association, in marking the 
sixtieth anniversary of its founding, May 
12, paid tribute to the late Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, one of its organizers. Miss 
Schuyler was a descendant of Alexander 
Hamilton, a member of the All Souls 
Unitarian Church; she originated in 1874 
the first American training school for 
nurses at the Bellevue Hospital. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Tourist: “Is the castle open for vis- 


itors?”’ Attendant: “Yes, sir. I shall be 
glad to show you about, sir.” Tourist: 
“Never mind. I used to be king here. 


A little girl was spending her first night 
away from home. As the darkness gath- 
ered, she began to cry. The hostess asked, 
“Are you homesick?” “No”, she answered, 
“Tm heresick.”—Brooklyn Hagle. 


“Mother, why does it rain?’ “To make 
things grow. Tio give us apples, pears, 
corn, flowers—’ “Then why does it rain 
on the pavement?” 

—Schweiszer Illustrierte. 


“Why do you jump every time the tele- 
phone rings?” “I’m afraid of bad news”, 
said Senator Sorghum. “But the message 
may be cheery and complimentary.” “I 
can’t think it. As my political affairs have 
been going, I’ve decided that if I want 
a kind word, I’ll have to go to a fortune- 
teller and pay for it.’—Washington Hve- 
ning Star. 


A carpenter worked on my bungalow 
And made some minor repairs; 

He drove back and forth in his limousine 
And seemed to be free from cares. 


He finished the work and departed. 
And when he brought his bill, 
IT had to give him the bungalow, 
And I owe him ten dollars still. 
—Judge. 


Speaking of publishers’ troubles, a 
young man had just finished a disserta- 
tion for the Ph.D. which his university 
was about to issue. The business arrange- 
ments, says ‘Drifter’, in The Nation, 
were about completed when the official 
for the university press had another 
thought. “Of course’, said he, “you'll have 
to make arrangements to cart away these 
books at the end of a year. We can’t have 
them cluttering up our shelves indefi- 
nitely.” 


A college professor tells the story of the 
American living in England who had 
never heard of Buffalo or Niagara Falls, 
says The Boston Evening Transcript. For 
a year he had been laughed at for pro- 
nouncing the names of English places as 
they are spelled. He bided his time. 
When they asked him about Niagara 
Falls, he said he had never heard of it; 
never heard of Buffalo. His English com- 
panions got out a map. “There they are— 
Niagara Falls, near Buffalo.” “Oh”, he 
exclaimed, “You mean Niffles near Blow.” 


You can get an answer to any answer- 
able question of fact or information by 
writing to the Question Editor, says The 
Houston Press. For example: Q. In what 
book of the Bible is the proverb: “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” ?— 
A. It is on both sides of the river; Buda 
on one side and Pest on the other. Q. How 
much monetary gold and silver is there 
in the world?—A. Approximately 1,200. 
Q. When and where was King Hdward 
VII of Great Britain born?—A. Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D.C., and Baltimore, in the order named. 
(. Is the claims commission of the United 
States and Mexico still functioning ?— 
A. Mixed with melted tar or pitch it is. 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
U e 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROCMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Room 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. 
with Phone, KENmore 5300 


bath, $3-$5. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 


Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


Write 

‘for catalog ~—A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
well as new address. 


as 


JUNE 16 193: 
| 
Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686) | 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon by Prof, 
Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theologica 
School, Chicago. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian) | 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman) 
ministers. 9.30 A.M., Church School; 11 A.M. 
Morning service. 


| 
MILTON, MASS—THE FIRST PARISH) 


Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.m. Sermon by the minister. H 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hal 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friend 


and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 


at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants | 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fom 
_ 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 


Rute card furnished on request. 


COBB VILLAGE, Barnstable, Mass. 


lawns, garages ! 
telephone GEORG 


electricity, screened porches, 
Beautiful beach. Write or 
Cogs, Barnstable. 


WANTED—To board two boys, ages 4-14| 
on farm. For particulars write W. W. RocKk4 


woop, La Grange, Ohio. 


Subscribe NOW for 
THE 


$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual, 


REGISTER. 


Founded in 1821 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


Fur} 
nished cottages rented by week or season. Gas/fl 


